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enmic or pathetic sketches, but sure, we are 
that we have heartily laughed over the one, and 
really failed in being able to read aloud one. or 
two of the former, from the overwhelming force 
of natural feeling which she displays. 

We tad intended,to quote a specimen ,of 
some length of each, but must content our- 
selves with short extracts ; the following is the 
opening of the book :— 


“I write in my paternal mansion. The Ashley, with 
a graceful sweep, glitters like a lake bofore me, reficct- 
ing “sky and the bending foliage: Occasionally a 
flat, with: its sluggish motion, or a boat, with its urging 
along, and the woods echo to the song or the 
hoi the negro, waking up life in the solitude, The 
avenue of n@ble oaks, under which I sported in chile- 
hood, still spread-their strong arms, and rustle in the 
passing breeze. My.children are frolicking on the lawn 
Inyofirst footsteps were watclied by tender parents, 
lone of those parents rests beneath yonder circling’ 
mars. Change! Sameness! What a perpetual-chime 
ae ords-ring on the ear of memory! My children 
ito lead me to the spot where they may spell the in- 
ption on one priucely monument to my grandfather, 
F hear the tale I shave to tell o. the fair, the good; and 
the brave who sleep in that erclosure, sacred to the do- 
* mestic dead. T is but one inscription there, for we 
were us one. 
“FT sometimes feel a joy that all are here—my grand- 
parents, the mother who gave me being, the baby-sister, 
-who looked like a sunbeam on the world and passed 
awny ; my first-born, he who was twined to my heart’s 
pulses BY ties as strong as those which call up its natural 
vibratiOn my noble brothers, and my poor cousin Anna, 
who plantéd herself the ruse that blossoms on her gtave! 
The sun gilds the cedars with his brightest morning hue; 
they shelterthe sleepers from his noonday beams; and 
when the moon rises over the cleared fields; showing an 
amphitheatre of distant woods, the cedar-mound stands 
_ out in fall relief, and these dark sentinels seem to guard 
the dead. I thank thee, heaven, I love are here! 
_ that etranger.dust mingles not with mine! The tumult 
of the city rolls not across this sanctuary; careless cu- 
riosity treads not@n these secluded graves}; nor does the 
idler cull the blossoms that affection hus planted, or that 
time, with unsparing hand, has hung in graceful wreaths 
‘or clustered beauty around. No rude sound disturbs the 
silence. ~The Whippoorwill softens, by her melancholy 
lay, the mockbisd's tale of love and joy. Tho hare’8teals 
lightly over the hillocks, and the serpent twines his silken 
% peong we perhage ; yet do er oe War, like man, 
red relics of memory, nor with jest and profaui 
» Gisturb the gloom.” ! ei Biers! 


.We must now introduce Mr. Joseph Bates, 
the Yankee schoolmaster, who answers Colonel 
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Wiltgn’s advertisement by coming suddenly 
upon a treop of children in the tull frolic of 
freedom : ' 


“EEL have described our » pearance correctly, lah. 
guage is inadequate to re 4 t the clamour thet was 
isting from the group whem, turning a point on enter- 

. immediate contact with a 
gomVemas in a horse and r. e thought directly 
_Ywho 1° Might be. I confess I felt prodigiousty ashamed, | 

“a 4 quick 88 thought excb/anged head. gear with Richard. 


The stranger W 25 evideurily startled by this singular as. 
d my but collecting himself, said, A 
*{ reckon you 


Pap ee sir” said John, bowing politely, for he bad a 
deal of his papa about him; ‘this is Colonel Wil 


ton’s plantation. s, run ahead, and open the gatd)” 


.. .“ A seamper*ng,commenced, and tumbling head ovet_ 

heels, with an’ t desire to display their agility, the) 
Most active the gate leading to the lawn, whe 
they stood fully until the stranger, who sat par; 


ticularly stra’ passed through, ie 
@ We held a consultation, and at last concluded that. 

our parents would be angry if we did not go and enter 

tain the visiter. ~ , ' 
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. “ After a necessary smoothing of hair and washing of \ 


faces, we'sallied down to the apartment where he sat, as 
erect as an arrow, with the palms of his hands joined, 
. and the fin crossed, except tho two forefingers, 
~ whieh s out straight. 

compe de ith now and then 
0 wurselves properly; with now 
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pressed 
to go fist, or an occasional application of my brothers? 
heels t-o each other's backs. At last, ina general 
we Were all precipitated forward together into the pre- 
sen'se of the stranger. 

“* We scrambled up, and, after a few stifled snorts (the 
only word that ean express the act), contrived to com- 
pose ourselves; speaking was out of the question;.a word 
would have upset our gravity. Richard stole away, while 
4 John and I sat kicking our heels against oar chairs, until 
a note on papa’s silver whistle annoyneed his weleume 
return, : ) 

“The gentleman arose, and, after a prelitninary re- 
mark, presented papa with a paper from his large flat 
<meta I peeped over papa’s arm, and read with 

im— 
- “This is to certify, that Mr. Joseph Bates, the bearer, 
is in good standing with the church and congregation at 
—, Cénnecticut. Ezexiet Duncan, Pastor.’ 


“I did not then interpret papa’s smile; but I have 
thought since how ludicrous it must have seemed to him 
‘to receive a certificate of good standing in a church, 
when he had advertised for testimonials to a teacher with 
cultivated mind and polished manners.” 

* * * * * * 

* From the unrestrained freedom described in the last 
chapter, we were called gnithe following niorning to take 
our first lessons. . Joh was not forthcoming. 

“* Where may your brother be? said Mr. Bates to 
Richard. 

..\ “* He has marsh’d his harnd on the dray,’ answered 
lit tle Dick, feeling in his pocket for fish-hooks. 

** Wha-r-t ?’ said. Mr. Bates, with, a tremendous 
dy -aw!),* 

“ Richard repeated his first.reply. 

“* I don’t conceive,” said our teacher. 

“Sir, said Richard and I. 
| ** Write it down, if you are agreeable to it,’ said Mr. 
B: ates. . : 

“ Little Richard was as backward-in chirography and 
orthography as he was in pronunciation, and Mr. Bates} 
wi\is more puzzled than ever. He turned to me for an 
ex\planation. It may surprise some readers that I should 
be| somuch further advanced in correct_speaking than 
Richard; but southern children, who have good models 
in ‘their parents, and who associate with the int@igent, 
w’ ill almost involuntarily correct themselves of inaccura- 
civ &s. I was much more with my parents than the boys 
w( wee I have never felt any more apprehension at hav- 
inj, z my children associate with negroes, lest their dialeet 
shy) 2uld be permanently injured, than I should have at 
thé sir listening to the broken Biglish of a foreigner; and 
th oagh, at the time of which E speak, I preferred to talk 
to the negroes in their dialect, I-never used ityto the 
whites, 












‘** Bo so oblee, fae as to tell me what your bri< her 
sa\.ys, miss,’ said Mr Bates. .. < 
‘\“ * He says,’ aris I, ‘that John has mashed. his 
h: ind on the dray.’ » , 
‘'“* Dray, miss?~ What is a dray ” 
\#* That th , with wheels, out by the potato-field.’ |" 
*No, no, misay said Mr. Bates, ‘that is a truck.’ 


‘** We call it a dray, sir,’ said I. 
_ |*©¥ou'mast’nt call it so no more, then. The Borston 
fo'lks Gal that a truck,” insisted Mr. Bates. ; 
bel should say, Master Richard, that John has 
his hand truck? 
tele a glance at each other, but of 
‘dispute Boston phraseologys 
“You must git red of these curious ways of talking,’ 
jeontinned Mr. Bates, ‘as rapid as possible.’ ak 
| * Thioks I, what does git red mean a 
a} ” = = 2 


> “At the close of our lesson, Mr. Bates told me that 
papa wished me to take a ride (anglicé drive) with him. 
Jim, who rarely left. us, was standing with an inquisitive 
hook at the door. x 
. “* Young man,’ said the teacher to him, ‘you may go 
to the barn and tackle the horse and shay.’ 

 “*I no been hear wha’ Maus Bate say,’ said Jim. 
“Mr. Bates repeated his jon. --Jim was con- 
funded, and we were all int i 





me it. At 

this moment papa, who felt some wavy know our) 
progress, entered, und Mr. Bates stated his d iy. 

“*Oh, I understand you,’ said papa, la 

go to the stable and harness the horse and hair.’ ™. 
4 We have some faint recol ction of hav 

perused some of the chapters elsewher a 


ee a. 









* The common southern expression 
pesy? pronounced almost like one word. 
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Giggle, and now an urgent whisper to each other! bly in a southern periodical, 
Miss Martineau’s. book Ar 
pear where they ima 
they may, the charm of on rat 
that, like the Vicar of Wake 
read again and again ‘with pleasure: 
As specimens of her powers of ming: 
lect the following excerpts from’a numhe 
d while perusing the work: 
AN INTELLECTUAL WOMAN, 


“Intellectual women are the mc 
after truth, and accomplished Bera ten 
scrupulous observers of social duty.” 
: THE BEST KIND OF CHARITY. — 
“Generous, and even lavish in his iy 
penurious in that, 
feelings of others? 













of all charity, thats 






“ How delightful is it to think that Soules 
plies itself, and that, in the,ocean of w 


point of trath may move circle on circles : 








A GIRL OF SIXTEEN, 
“ Tt is rarely that a girl of sixteen reprove 
A pretty sullenness, a pettish retort, or a 
are her weapons; but when the light of a } 
tion does dart. from a youthful eye, when 
vated form, a kiadling g!ance, a crimson chi 
voice half tremulous, half authoritative, 
error, sages may bend before her.” 







THE MAGIC OF A SMILE- 


“Who has not felt the electric 
Delicious good-humour ! 
giveth sunshine and flowers—blessed ide pa 
brightest soother of care—most delicate -grae 
—fuir lingerer by the side of serene old age- 
myself to thee! t : 
my brow, and the chestnut Gurls of youth ape f 
the gray of gathered years, give me but the 
lustre of thy smile, an 


Bright gift from: 


1 shall charm even yet! 


i THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 
“ It was a simple scene, and where was ite 
I have heard that those who have crossed 
seen the tombs of buried Riper in E 
metropolis, and gazed on the ruins of fallen ( 
luxurious ‘italy. nie poridered on the Easterm 
towering over a handful of dust,—in the mi 
lofty speculations ineident in such > 
to the place of theit early worship, 
it would come like the gushing of a coa 
What is this charm? Answer, st 
nature, for the voice can only risefrom 


























“ And now came the realisation of y 
pleasure, in that city whirl from January an 
which shatters. the constitution and confusei 
I was soon drawn into the vortex; and, 
tered, nothing but the voice of 
tie of matrimony brings us 
ing to observe how soon ‘sotit 
‘habits of quiet domestic life, 
their previous tastes, 
rica, though foreign t 
while. the unmarried t 
of fashion, let the young w 3 
est charm at home, kindle up into smiles 
tune her sweet voice, no longer lavished 
to infant lullabies.”, 
POETRY AND MUSIC. 
“ Persons who pronou 
end this just taste is rewarded ® 
ited listeners. Balint cleging £8 his 
exquisite pleasure ; if poet 
2 in eee how 



















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


has been said of the manew 
settlements for their daught 


ifinitely od of those 
ris were still in childhood. 

fa dream, on finding that the beings who 
their bosoms, and walked 
very air they breathed, 
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ponger tic, 
“soa transplanted to a stran, 
wy of human nature must have perceiv- 
“iears pot only do not exercise the power of ridi- 
> each other, but the 
“heit inutions sh 


* ae 


yette are laid aside, the idol, though not 
less sacred. She is notithe deity 


al 


Me aie. but of the household ; she is no longer the 


nr Ephesus, approached at a distance with 

oa ¥ but cocof the Lares, meeting the fami- 

nee at every turn. This difference is never felt 

by a woman, as when she first discovers that 

We for ier to appear ridiculous to her husband. 

— sales hor self-love ; but, the moment he laughs 

Sete eels that the golden bow! of married sy mpa- 

_? ° 
cs FLOWERS. 

as much of the poctry of life springs from 

Set How delicate @ pleasure is it to twine the 

peblossom or japonica for the bride—to arrange a 

fet for the invalid—to throw simple flowers into 

"ap of ebildhood—and to pull rose-buds for the girl 
‘they are the emblem ‘” Ere 


4 CONSCIENTIOUS YOUNG MAN. 

‘iano moral objeet so”bea utiful to me as a con- 

fons young. man! [ watch himas! doa star in the 
shat clouds may be before him, but we know that 
Gait ie behind-them, and will beam again; the blaze 
is’ prosperity may outshine him, but we know 
hone unseen, lie illumines his true sphere. He 
emptation, not without a struggle, for that is 
se, but he does resist and conquer ; he hears the 
ream of the profligate, and it stings him, for that is 
Siial of virtue, but he heals the wound with his own 
touch; he heeds not the watchword of fashion if it 
; the atheist. who ~ hes only in his heart 
lips, ‘There is no ,” controls him -nol, 
the hand of a creating God, and. reverences 
ing God, and rejoices in it. Woman is 
“aliered by fond arms and guided’ by loving counsel s, 
Meiiie age is protected by its experience, and manhood 
Pits strength; but the young man stands amid the 
mplations of the world like a selfbalanced tower. 
| Ha p hie who seeks.and gains the prop and shelter of 
Th 5 
art OF 
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fr he sees 
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fie have suéceeded in conveying our own 

ions of thisdelightful book, we have only 
padd, that we sincerely wish it may find its 

pay tO Overy intellectual fireside in the Union. 

B tendency is to humanise and soften the 


the Joveiof years ‘torn up by the very 
ranget's hea 


€annot conceive that the 
be the’subject of it. As 
sateen marriage becomes familiar, and the little 


Lg @ifférs from his wife and reasons with her,’ 


| reasoned ; enquired, and was 


2 - . . “ a . 
mirable book, “ Fielding, or Society,” promised 
}some tonths back, but for which no space cone 
be found till now. We commend it to 
close attention of general readers, who, if they 
are not afraid to. enquiré into motives, may find 
thé direct avenues to the heart laid bare and 
exposed to view. Mr. Ward belongs to the aris- 
tocracy of station as well as of talent; the Lon-| 
don New Monthly Magazine says— 

“ Mr. Ward is well known to the public as one of the 
most attractive and animated novelists-of his time. In 
his velumes “the case and elegance pf the best socicty 
ure joined with the vigour and intelligence of life passed" 
in the most important concerns of public business. As- 
sociating for years with the first characters of the state, 
his delineations of public character possess living dis. 
tinctness; and now withdrawn to opulent leisure, he 
gives us the lessons of experience in the tone of a philo-- 
sopher. <¥ a 

“ His first work, *Tremaine,’ was the new and match- 
less picture of an enquiring mind, unsettled by too much. 
enjoyment,-foo auch wealth, and too much-mental su-- 
periority to.its circle. Reason and religion straggled iri 
him with Ristidiousness and satiety. At length beauty 
taught him thet he had a heart, and sensibility that the 
world was not a wilderness, The skeptic loved, anc 
vinced; saw the earth: 
no more a huge sepulchre, nos the 14 *a congregations 
of pestilent yapours;’ acknowledged that the duties an/d 
plasures of existence arose out of each other; and’ cas't. 
ing off his metaphysic mask, showed that he was qual/i- 
fied for the active and honourable services of his station 
among mankind. : 

“* De Vere’ was a workwf a more studied order. It 
sketched the career of English ambition. A man «f 
vivid powers saw before him the urs of a life of 
statesmanship. He threw himsel ard among the 
labours, difficulties, and anxicties of a struggle pre-emi- 
nently made to try every faculty of man; talent urgeid 
him onward—feeling forced him back; finally, he trii- 
umphed, and found that all was vanity. But in’ tho%e 
menivirs were interspersed episodes of soft and innocent 
nature, touches of humble life, and scenes of simple el&- 
gance, that strikingly varied the forcible and keen orig i- 
nality @&the general performance: like the sunny anW 
sheltered spots that we mect with in an alpine region} 
enriching the eye with unexpected luxuriance, and giv- 


the hills which cover them from the world.” 
* ~~ ® cK * 

“ Fielding is a name that revives all the recollections 
of the névelist; and what was scarcely to be hoped for 
in thisage of helpless imitetors, sustains, in a peculiar 
degree, the animation, the eccentricity, and the truth of, 
nature, that belonged to the father 
lish novel. The later ‘ Fielding’ is 2 humourist, suffe-r- 


ing a new grace even to the stern and bold outline of} 


the genuine Eng.) 


ing distinguished himself; the ki 


the master of the he George 
Fourth about as much, while of the whole 
of scientific and literary men in England, 


ya pension of about 4000 & 
to 


wae aoa 
> aay ne 
8 apottie- — 
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land, and Ireland; the names of only sixteen™ 
of the thousand and fifty-eight pensioners are - 


found on the 


lis:. Ta science they are no more. 


“than siz—viz. Sir David Brewster, Dr. Daltony*. 
Kvory, Faraday, Sir James South, and Mrs. So-— 


merville, about $1300 each. 4h literature 
wiz the poet Campbell, $800; Dr. Jan 
'§450; Millingen, $450; Southey, $1200; Ja 
Montgomery, $700; Sharon Turner, $900; Tom 
Moore, $1350; Sir W. Ouseley, $450 ; Mic: 
Mitford, $450; and the widow nd scen 
of Paley, eight persons, $900. ~ ¥ 
since the above fist was’ printe Y 
Lady Morgan, who has about ¢Tt 
These’ make less than @ thirtieth | 
list ; three Southeys and Moor rece 
as much as Sir Herbert Taylor, the private 
cretary; the combined talents of two S 
‘Furners, one Miss Mitford, ‘Sir W 
ley, one Montgomery, and oon ley: a 
benefited the country so much as one ma 
the household.” Measured by 
the country would,seem to owe more to- 
illegitimate child of royalty. than to th 
verer of the atomic theory! = 4 ~~~ 

George the Fourth founded ten 
literature, with a salary of $500 each,.b 
his death the late king refused> to conti 
payments; the government withheld its’ 
ance for some time, and in. the interval 
ridge, the mostygefebrated’ among the 
under great pecuniary privations, which 
bled him, to,be the rece 
The dying poet felt the cruei affront keenly, 
and the withholding of the trumpery's 
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ever remain a disgraceful monument of the con+ ~ 


duct of the monarch and the government to- 
wards suffering genius, in a c which ex- 
pends twe hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
per annum on the support of the decayéd-mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, and which pensions 
royal apothecary, the king's private secretary, 
and the master of the household, with ten 


teceiver of private charity. 


another standard; 
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ing from his sensibility to the follies of man; and. «9 
wayward, meditative, and conter us of his species, } 
asthe ‘melancholy Jaques’ hi He passes eape . 
the world sketching character on all sides; a litera 
H. B., fathoming the chicane of the hypocrite, exposing 
the hollowness of the corrupt, and earicuturing the affec- 
tation of the vulgar; -bat, like the peneil * that ¢ . 
tist, throwi try and a power into his 

hittin, ‘which tay tie 8 within the pietiieeda, 
and combine severity with humour, and the sternneéss/of 
truth with the vividness of beauty.) = 
Pensions.—-We have often been surprised 
that more frequent outbursts of indignation are 
not manifested by English writers on the sub. 
ject of the pensions granted by their govern- 
ment. Twenty-three peers lave pensions ihe 
them of ap enormous amount ; pecresses, too, 
share in this lavish bounty, and the children, 
grandchildren, nephews and nieces, are all pull- 
ing at the nation’s. purse-strings, urging the: 
claims of their ancestors on the national bounty. 
Bat the most objectfOnable of all the pensions, 
ina moral view; are those bestowed on the ille- 
i children of the late king. All the 
ices enjoy apension of about $2500 


Sdafe and Works of Charles Lamb.—A more 
Meeptable present could scarcely have been 
Mid 00 GUr table on Christmas-day than the 
; jt two large duodecimo volumes of the 
#f Charles Lamb, with his Life and Lét- 
by T.-N. Talfourd. As we announced 
fe weeks since would be the case, the 
essrs. Harpers have produced the whole in‘a 
imty suitable dress of paper and binding; it has 
fived at our hands @ place on the most ho- 
Wed shelf of our book-cases. ‘The life and 
Bs are the same as those published in the 
vamibus by us, and the poems, the essays of 
iia, letters under assumed signatures, the tale 
of Rosamund Gray, the farce of Mr. H . 
Se. succeed, forming altogether two such 
hese food as ate rarely presented 
wold. : 
ling. City of the Sultan. “Pretension.— 
meer we announced that Miss Pardve's City of 
Sultan would be published by Harper & 
5, hy an arrangement with Carey, Le 


' Yo 
rr 
ing the males held valuable 


mianchard, it was published by the 
eral weeks after we had produced it,at the|each, notwithst 
um price. The novel of Pretension, too,|sinecutes daring William the Fourth’s life-time, 
peared in the Library before it was issued by|some of which ‘they still retain. Sir Her bert 
ylor, the late king’s private secretary,, is 
éd with rich plaralities ‘without ever hay. 


the amount denied to a Coleridge! > lingers. 
And this is the liberal nation which noii'de- : 

sires to tax us through her authors, whom we ~ 

are to support in order that “a bit of volar 

tumbled into decay” may ride in a ch. © 

Truly, this'is ex i patriotic; when the 

said authors of England petitioned congress for 

an international copyrightlaw, we poi gin 4 

did not insert a clause as -follews :=s And,” oe 

whereas the. English government hai w oe 

support the decayed nobility and the hugband: » 

of the Princess Charlotte, $he King’s ap : 

€ary and his master of the Rous 

nied to Goleridge and Sheridan a pitian 

Ayecomes necessary for us to look to a 

gation for the means of support. Good b 

“sell very well with us, and a! 

reputation receive here mi 

‘much as yours do, but we want: 

you havé few or no 

why*you sh not pa 

er Rag eons Ww 

will, to come_and settle among 

your habits, and flatter ‘you 

bent; we agree to infuse. 

English notions so er 3 

place of di ing the’ 

you now pretend 


t, 
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mee . i 
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ers zs i 
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& Hart, but togday we are obliged to 
the latter, by printing Mr. Ward’s ad- 
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it till you are all converted to prefer a monarch 
to.a president. By coming among you by law, 
we hope to write down all your native authors, 
and to set ourselves in your high places by be- 
ing considered Americans, just as we consider 
your Benjamin West.an Englishman! 

« We will do our best to prevent your natives 
from taking out patents, except at sach prices 
‘as would ruin aman of genius, just as we do 
now ; all we want is—as -we don’t read your 
books much, andyyou do read ours—that there 
should. be a perfect reciprocity ; that your book- 
sellers should be superseded by our agents ; 
that:we may print two editions in London—one 
on fine paper for home consumption, and one 
on dirty brown for exportation at a higher price. 

- © We want only to make your books, arid we are 

j lage in time we shall have the plea- 
»/ Sure of making your laws also. We are a large 
+ army, and if we can only get a footing on your 
~. ghores we promise to do our utmost to reduce 
your minds, if not your bodies, to vassalage ; 
your neighbours of Mexico shall be held up as 
_ @xamples_ of energy of mind, and models for 
literary empire; and when we have succeeded 
in mulcting every newspaper in heavy damages 
for having copied a line from one of our peri- 
odicals—when we have broken your printing- 
presses, and made all your printers hewers of 

wooed and drawers of ‘water, the subscribers 

** Will ever pray, &c.” 

Captain Marryat has discontinued the pub- 
» lication of the Phantom Ship in the London 

New Monthly, in consequence of the system of 

“piracy” carried on in this country! This 

gentleman, who is, we doubtgnot, highly esti- 

mable, is among the petitionefs to our govern- 
ment for an international copyright law. What 

a pretty picture shall we present to the world 

in @ase of a national rupture with England, to 

find ourselves paying enormous salaries to the 
> officers of the navy and army who are firing 
broadsides into our shins, and rockets into our 
towns, for their books, filled too With broad. 
sides and burning brands against our national 
. ‘eharacter! The descendants of the now Reve- 
rend Mr. Gleig may burn and sack Washington, 
and on arriving in Philadelphia receive a check 
for five thousand dollars, the earnings of an 

Aniérican press kept at work on bis copyrights, 

while he has been putting his own readers, who 

are his patrons, to the sword! As well.might 
© our forefathers have granted the monopoly in 
tea. Again, does any body suppose that the 
reciprocity of English copyrights te American 
authors. is any thing but the result of accident? 

That law was made when there were no repriats 

» in Améfica, and when no competition was ever 
., dreamed of with American authors. 

p e wish the subject should be viewed in all 

its bearings; that every tub should stand on its 
own bottom ; and, before we decide upon grant- 

ang pensions to English subjects, that we reflect 
what will be the effect upon our own printers, 
“booksellers, and authors—but, above all, upon 
the army of readers themselves, who will be 
compelled to pay five dollars for a book where 
they now pay but ten cents / 
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The following is the title of the posthumous 
work of Mr. Roberts, from the press of the 
Messrs. Harpers. “ Embassy to the Eastern 
Wourts of Cochin-China, Siam, and Muscat, in 
Ahe yeats.1832-3-4. By Edmund Roberts.” 
Mr. Roberis died about a year and a half singe 
4a China, while .on a second mission to ex- 


* 










[change those treaties which he negotiated dur- 


ing the voyage, the history of which fills the 
volume before us. 
The press not*having been corrected by the 
author, the volume contains several repetitions, 
and many inaccuracies in the spelling of foreign 
snames, the same word being variously written 
in different parts of the’bepk. We understand 
it has been edited by a gentleman in New York. 
Kn spite of these defects of mechanical execu- 
tion, we have no doubt the volutne will be 
read with interest, containing as it does many 
short sketches of scenes at Manila, Canton, 
(Sochin-China, &c. We are surprised that co- 
vies of the treaties negotiated by Mr. Roberts 





have not found a place in the volume; and 
should regret this, with other deficiencies, were 
we,not sure they are all fully supplied in the 
forthcoming work of Dr. Ruschenberger, to 
which Mr. Roberts’s volume forms.a sort of 
cvant-courrier or introduction. % 

M. R. designed this imperfect sketch of his 
labours should be followed by another volume, 
as ‘he requests, in the introduction, his “ readers 
will consider the present as a preludé to much 
turther and varied information to be derived 
under more favourable auspices—more inti- 
mate knowlegge of eastern forms—and that 
caution whicn should ever be the child of ex- 
perience.” The design of the envoy has beer 
executed, not by himself, for that was impes- 
sible, but at hig tequest, by Dr. Ruschenberger 
in a manner which must be satisfactory to the 
fiends of both gentlemen ; we speak from hav- 
iag perused the entire journal of the latter. 


Parker's Logic.—A valuable work entitled 
‘Logic, or the Art of Reasoning Simplified,” 
ms just been published in this city, andis for 
sale by the ‘booksellers. ‘The author is Mr. 
8. E. Parker, author of the articles “ Prosody,”’ 
“ Quantity,” and“ Versification,” in Dr. Reés’s 
Cyclopedia. Mr. Parker is now a resident 
among us, an able and successful-teacher of 
I »gic, and to his school, in Filbert street below 
‘Tenth, we are desirous of calling the atténtion 
cf our citizens, as well as to his book in octavo; 
if contains rematks on intuitive and deductive 
evidence ; distinctions between induction, ana- 
| gy, and syllogism, are illustrated ; the ancient 
aid modern modes of argumentation are con- 
tasted, and the general process of reasoning, 
aad its susceptibility of improvement from art, 
sated in a lucid manner. Mr. Parker is a 
learned man, from whose teaching we should 
aigur the best results, and from reading whose 
bcok those least used to argue or reflect, will 
b+ benefite*, no less than the close reasoner 
wio desires to improve his mind and acquire 
the art of logic. 

A Letter from John Ross, principal chief of 
tle Cherokee nation, to a gentleman of Phila- 
ddphia,—is the title of a pamphlet for which 
we are indebted to the politeness of J. R. Ty- 
sm, Esq. of this city. Mr. T. is well known 
asa warm and untiring advocate of the hunted, 
aborigines ef our country, and it is no cause of 
wonder, if the sufferers ad@tess their complaints 
tolhim. The letter is a succinct narration of 
the practices under which the. Cherokees have 
suffered for the last half century in their inter 
course with the (to them) faithless treaty-making 
power of this country—-more especially of the 
occ:urrences of the last ten years, Its arguments 
are fortified by documents printed in the pam- 
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ladyship, 
“when it is made on the spo 
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phie t along with the letter. 
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“Sir Walter Scott's average income 
talents, could not, for some years before 
been much short of £12,000; for he receis 
permission to print an edition of 10,000 copies 
of his novels; and he ordinarily wrote three n: 
year, besides his various contributions 


—17, 


—26,—C. H. Larned, Newark, 
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Expeuicir Ixrormation.—Deputy_B 


poor mother has been dead 24 


D’Orsay, in remarking on a beauty spe 


“The compliment is far-f 
“How can that be,” rej 
tf 


a 


Marew or Gextinity.—In a simple: 


servant-maid at a public-house was called4 
witness, and on being asked by Mr. 
lived, she pulled out a neat card-case 
affectedly replied, “I can-a give you myy 
Laing said things were come to a pretty! ; 
public-house servant talked about her card gad 
vised her to avoid such nonsense in future, 
put the card back again, saying she , 
card-a. 


Harp Times.—Some time ago, a 


periodicals applied for his discharge in the ingy 
and described-himself as “ proprietor of the ® 

A Roman catholic curate, to free himself 
bour of confession in Lent, gave notice 
he should confess the liars ; on ‘Tuesday, | 
Wednesday, the libertines ; on Satarda 
His scheme succeeded : none at! 


A Desperate Resoive.— Married, on 


Madden, Esq., to Emily Sarah, daughter ¢ 
son, Esq. - oe 
“ No longer,” quoth Emily, “ single I'll tam 


For solitude can only sadden me; 


To banish dull care and blue devils I 


Although such proceeding 


A Farenp 1n Nerp.—-Married on the 14thij 
Need, Es., to Letitia Mary 
General Hall. 2 
She sigh’d for wedlock’s joys, "tis 
What joys can those exceed 2 © | 


And when she felt inclined to 
She found a friend in Need! 
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REMITTANCES BY 2 


I> Gentlemen making remittances by ¢ , 
confer a favour by having them marked * 
caslier of the bank. : a 


Dec. 18,— Mills Olcott, Hanover, N. H. = 
—Charles M. Watson, Port Kent, 
—21,—D. W. Ingersoll, New York. 
—— 11—W. H. Canfield, Medina, O. 
—12,—John P. King, Mackinac, Mich. 
—— 6,—Cullen Curlees, P. Ms, Ida, Te. * 
——18,—A. Gilbert, P. M., Edgecombe’s C 
— 9,—S. Cruse, Huntsville, Ala. 3 
——19,—D. H. Conrad, Martinsburg, Va. > 
—20,—F. Meline, Emmetsburg, Va. 
——16,—John R. Taylor, Woodport, Va. 
——21,—W. K. Stevens, Thomaston, Me.) ~ 
——20,—C. Aldrich, Palm 
—21,—S. Mears, P. M., 
——21,—Edwin Norcross, P. M., Monson, 
——18,—Hon. James Bates, Norridgework, 
bra o.. 


N. ¥. 


——22,—I. A. Crain, P. M., Spri 





— 20,—J. M. Rutherford, Louisville, 


——23,—S. Hambleton, St. Michuels, Md. 7 
—26,—L. F. Kampman, Nazareth, Pa. ~~ 
—— 6—Dr. R. Newnan, Shongola, Mi. || 
——10,—R. H.Chapman, Mae oe Ah. ~ 





—— 7,—Jno. M. Pell, P. M., St. 
——15,—J. Campbell, Salem, 
——21,—Thomas Phillips, P. 


Agerits, on remitting money, 
great favour, and save much unpl 


hy letting us know the: individual af 
who. should be credited. For want of, 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to 


haye paid. 
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tell how old your husband was, Ba ood wome, 
dow—Yes, sir; I was 19 years 
died ; my 
ford fair, and my husband was 13 years¢ 


thampton, compared it to a gen 


ing. 
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ysthe ba 


, daughter. of ¢ la 
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